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TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Itejoeting  K«M»rganizailioii  Plan  No.  27  by 

a  vote  of  24.9  to  71,  the  House  last  week  blocked  the 
President’s  proposal  to  add  a  Dei)artiuent  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  &  Security  to  the  Cabinet.  The  measure  is  dead 
for  this  session  of  Congress,  for  a  majority  vote  of  full 
membership  of  either  house  is  sufficient  to  bury  reorgan¬ 
ization  plans. 

Servicenion  in  I  ho  Koroan  war  would  be 
granted  GI  Bill  benefits  under  proposals  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  However,  the  House  Veterans 
Committee  has  decided  that  it  is  still  much  too  soon  to 
start  working  on  such  amendments. 

PaKNing  Iho  Bailoy  bill  last  week,  the  House  voted 
to  provide  approximately  .S32..500,000  during  the  1951 
fiscal  year  for  operating  aid  to  some  410  “distressed” 
school  districts.  In  doing  so.  it  also  set  up  a  permanent 
federal  policy  for  administering  and  allotting  funds  for 
schools  near  federal  projects.  Ibilike  past  arrangements, 
the  bill  (H.R.  7940)  provides  that  all  aid — except  that 
now  granted  by  the  Indian  Bureau — be  administered  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  distributed  according  to 
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the  extent  of  federal  impact  on  the  school  district’s  enroll¬ 
ment  and  tax  loss.  The  bill  goes  now  to  the  Senate  where 
its  early  consideration  has  been  promised  by  the  Labor  & 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Federal  aid  for  construction 
in  districts  near  federal  installations  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  is  expected  to  reach  the  House  floor 
this  month. 

NaEiied  to  the  House  education  unit  last 
month  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Rep. 
Lesinski,  Hugh  B.  Mitchell  (D-Wash.)  may  cast  the 
crucial  vote  on  future  school  measures.  One  vote  defeated 
approval  of  aid  to  education  by  the  committee  in  March, 
it  is  recalled. 

Unlike  the  late  chairman,  Mitchell  is  said  to  favor 
federal  aid  to  education,  and  when  controversies  over 
extending  assistance  to  parochial  schools  reappear,  he  is 
expected  to  line  up  with  fellow  Protestants. 

f 'real ion  of  a  f’ouneil  of  Advisors  for  the 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  was  announced  this 
month  by  Commissioner  Earl  James  McGrath.  To  be 
composed  of  25  top-ranking  educators,  the  group  will 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  how  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  can  be  of  more  service  to  schools.  As  a  secondary 
function,  it  will  aid  in  interpreting  the  Office  of  Education 
to  the  profession. 

Dr.  McGrath  visualizes  semi-annual  meetings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  when  the  council  will  take  up  problems  of 
its  own  selection.  But  as  its  first  task,  it  will  be  asked  to 
review  a  management  improvement  study  recently  made 
by  the  Office  of  Education  staff.  The  study,  which  covers 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
currently  is  being  evaluated  by  the  Public  Administration 
Service  in  Chicago. 

Educators  invited  to  serve  on  the  council  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  education  profession.  They  are: 
Vice-Pres.  E.  H.  Hopkins,  of  the  State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pullman;  Pres.  James  B.  Conant,  of  Harvard  U.; 
Supt.  Will  C.  Crawford,  of  San  Diego;  Supt.  Herold  C. 
Hunt,  of  Chicago;  Andrew  Holt,  1949-50  president  of  the 
NEA;  O.  C,  Carmichael,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation; 
Supt.  Kirby  Walker,  of  Jackson,  Miss.;  A.  B.  Bonds,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Arkansas;  Pres.  Wm. 
James  Haggerty,  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz, 
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N.  Y.;  Paul  Klapper,  of  the  New  York  City  school  sys¬ 
tem;  Pres.  Wayne  Reed,  of  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Peru,  Nebr.;  Robt.  H.  Wyatt,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers  Assn.;  Finis  E.  Engleman,  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Connecticut;  Pres.  Henry  Hill,  of  Pea¬ 
body  College;  Pres.  Sarah  Blanding,  of  V'^assar;  Pres. 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  of  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
J.  B.  Perky,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Oklahoma;  Pres.  John  W.  Taylor,  of  the  U.  of  Louisville; 
Mabel  Studebaker,  past  president  of  the  NEA;  Pres. 
Ralph  H.  Woods,  of  Murray  State  College  in  Kentucky; 
Alonzo  Grace,  Chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  Education  at 
the  U.  of  Chicago;  Pres.  Charles  J.  Turck,  of  Macalester 
College  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Lee  Thurston,  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Michigan;  Pres.  J.  L.  Morrill,  of  the  L. 
of  Minnesota;  John  J.  Desmond,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts. 

For  eight  years.  Dr.  McGrath  added,  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  been  well  served  by  a  Citizens  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education.  But  rather  than  advising  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  policies  and  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  its  principal  activity  has  been  directing  public 
attention  to  the  problems  confronting  schools. 

Federal  aid  for  public*  sehools  only,  whether 
it  be  direct  or  indirect,  will  henceforth  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  NEA.  Sanctioned  by  the  NEA  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  in  St.  Louis  this  month,  the  new  policy  marks  a 
stiffening  against  aid  to  parochial  and  private  schools, 
for  previously  the  NEA  has  promoted  passage  of  the 
Senate-approved  general  federal  aid  to  education  bill 
which  leaves  decision  on  parochial  school  issues  up  to 
individual  states. 

While  the  vote  was  overwhelming  (more  than  3,000  to 
100),  the  resolution  was  not  adopted  without  dispute.  A 
number  of  delegates  denounced  it  bitterly,  charged  that 
teachers  were  allowing  “prejudice”  to  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  America’s  children,  that  as  a  result,  no  federal 
aid  legislation  would  be  enacted  by  Congress.  (For  further 
reports  of  the  NEA  convention,  see  other  news  sections. ) 

ITNTESrO  huN  stepped  baekward  in  not  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  its  original  plan  for  the  international  evalua¬ 
tion  of  school  textbooks,  Wm.  G.  Carr.  NEA  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  IJ.  S.  Nat.  Commission  for  IONESCO,  believes. 
As  first  presented,  the  plan  called  for  an  international 
committee  to  read  all  texts  and  demand  revision  of  errone¬ 
ous  and  offensive  material.  Under  the  new  arrangement, 
however,  each  nation  will  conduct  examination  of  its  own 
schoolbooks.  Such  self-valuation  will  prove  ineffective, 
Mr.  Carr  maintains. 

Draft  calls  for  20,000  men,  asked  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  early  last  week,  probably  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  among  23-year-olds,  it  is  estimated.  Although 
technically  drafting  starts  with  men  2.5  years  of  age  and 
works  downward,  many  in  the  24  and  25-year  brackets 
are  exempted  veterans  of  World  War  H. 

These  previous  regulations  regarding  induction  of  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  students  still  hold  under  the  draft 
extension  law  signed  by  the  President  early  this  month: 
(1)  a  college  student  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  will  not  be  inducted  until  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  (2)  college  students  in  advanced  R.O.T.C.  will  be 


deferred  (3)  a  high  school  student  will  be  deferred  until 
he  is  graduated,  or  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  20,  which¬ 
ever  is  first. 

An  all-out  attack  on  segregation  in  public 
schools,  colleges  and  graduate  institutions  is  being  planned 
by  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Last  month  the  executive  board  of  the  organization  voted 
unanimously  to  seek  clear-cut  court  decisions  banning 
segregated  practices  at  the  North  Carolina  U.  Law  School, 
in  undergraduate  classes  at  the  U.  of  Delaware  and  in 
public  school  systems  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  In  all  future 
court  fights,  the  association  plans  to  lean  heavily  on 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Texas  Law  School  case 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20). 

Most  recent  institution  to  lower  race  barriers,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  the  U.  of  Missouri.  In  compliance  with  a  circuit 
court  ruling  issued  late  last  month,  the  University  Board 
of  Curators  announced  that  qualified  Negroes  would  be 
admitted  to  the  university  (as  well  as  to  the  five  state- 
supported  colleges)  for  eourses  not  offered  at  Lincoln  U., 
Missouri’s  separately-maintained  institution  for  Negroes. 
I  See  “Price  of  Equalizing  Education,"  ADMINISTRATION.  ( 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Hif'li  Spots  in  State  School  Legislation,  1949,  NEA  Research  Dir. 
NEA,  1201  loth  St.,  N.W'.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  98p.  (Legislation  affect- 
ing  school  finance,  teacher  personnel,  pupils,  administration  and 
other  phases  of  public  education  in  each  of  the  48  states.) 

Adminintration 


Idontifying  enomies  of  public  scbools,  the 

NEA’S  Nat.  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education  charged  this  month  that  many  “school 
protective  leagues”  making  war  on  modern  education 
throughout  the  country  are  pledged  to  one  cause  only — 
reduction  of  school  taxes. 

Presented  at  the  NEA  meeting  in  St.  Louis  by  Dean 
Harold  Benjamin  of  the  U.  of  Maryland  School  of  Educa-  . 
tion.  the  report  warned  that  such  groups  are  “prepared  f 
to  whip  up  indignation  at  a  moment's  notice  on  all  topics, 
from  the  deleterious  effects  of  John  Dewey’s  philosophy 
on  juvenile  delinquency  to  the  relationship  between  con¬ 
struction  activities  in  the  fifth  grade  and  lack  of  respect 
for  the  national  colors.”  Posing  as  “patriots,”  as  champ¬ 
ions  of  religion,  as  proponents  for  a  “return  to  the  three 
R's.”  such  organizations  assume  dignified  names  and 
often  are  confused  by  the  public  with  the  Amer.  Council 
on  Education  and  the  Nat.  Education  Assn.,  the  report 
continued.  As  an  example,  it  cited  “school  improvement” 
leagues  in  Denver,  Minneapolis,  Pasadena,  Upper  Arling¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  and  Eugene.  Ore. 

Then  it  named  the  leader  in  the  anti-school,  anti-tax  i 
movement:  the  Nat.  Council  for  Amer.  Education,  led  by  ^ 
Allan  Zoll.  Mr.  Zoll,  the  commission  pointed  out,  was  , 
involved  in  the  Christian  Front  movement  some  years  ( 
ago  and  recently  attacked  major  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  in  a  pamphlet,  “How  Red  Is  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches.”  Currently,  it  added,  the  group  is  waging 
an  all-out  attack  on  public  education  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Pasadena-Glendale  area. 
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Prir<*  of  oqualizing  education  for  Negro 
students  is  not  always  reckoned  in  dollars.  In  St.  Louis 
next  year  it  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  reduced  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  by  47  white  high  school  students  whose 
course  in  aeromechanics  at  Hadley  Technical  High  School 
has  been  canceled.  Rather  than  admit  two  Negro  students 
to  the  course,  or  build  additional  facilities  for  aero¬ 
mechanics  instruction  at  the  Washington  Technical  High 
School  for  Negroes  (as  ordered  by  a  circuit  court),  the 
school  hoard  announced  last  month  that  aeromechanics 
would  be  dropped  from  the  Hadley  curriculum.  The 
board  had  little  choice  in  the  matter,  however.  It  could 
neither  defy  public  policy  of  the  state  by  admitting  Neg¬ 
roes  to  Hadley,  nor  afford  the  $150,000  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  facilities  for  a  comparable  course  at  Washington. 

NToxt  •'»0  yoars  of  public  schooling  will  sec 
an  integrated  educational  program  offered  for  all  children 
and  youths  between  the  ages  of  three  and  20,  predicts 
Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  At  the  annual  Reading  Conference  of  the  U.  of 
Chicago  last  month,  he  forecast  how  the  “school  of  to¬ 
morrow”  would  be  organized. 

Children  from  three  to  10  will  be  enrolled  in  a  school 
that  goes  as  far  as  the  fourth  grade.  Those  in  the  10  to  16 
age-group  will  attend  a  “middle  school,”  consisting  of 
the  fifth  through  10th  grades.  Those  from  17  to  20  years 
of  age  will  be  enrolled  in  an  “upper  school.”  which  will 
offer  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  a  community 
college  program. 

^iharp  increase  in  eensorship  in  schools  was 
noted  this  month  in  a  report  of  the  NEA’s  Committee  on 
Tenure  &  Academic  Freedom.  Although  sometimes  a  re¬ 
sult  of  administrative  action  (see  RELIGION ),  more  often 
censorship  is  voluntary,  the  committee  indicated.  Terror 
at  being  branded  “subversive”  is  prompting  teachers  to 
shy  away  from  any  controversial  subject-matter,  it 
claimed.  Although  fear,  rather  than  rules,  prevents  free 
discussion,  teachers  are  in  “educational  strait] ackets” 
none  the  less,  committee  members  concluded. 

.4  Southwide  parley  on  graduate  study 

will  be  conducted  by  some  2(X)  presidents  and  faculty 
members  of  universities  and  colleges  of  13  Southern 
states  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  in  September.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Regional  Education  Program,  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  expected  to  bring  agreement  on  what  institutions 
shall  specialize  in  what  fields  in  the  development  of  grad¬ 
uate  and  professional  education  {see  below). 

i  ompotition  among  collogos  is  responsible  for 
many  of  their  financial  woes,  according  to  preliminary- 
findings  of  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Formed  last  year  under  grants  from  the  Carnegie 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  the  commission  is  making 
^  a  study  of  the  financial  problems  of  1,550  universities, 
i  liberal  arts  colleges,  teacher-training  institutions,  profes¬ 
sional  schools  and  junior  colleges. 

;  Although  the  first  conclusive  report  is  not  due  until  fall, 
tentative  statements  released  indicate  that  (1)  state  in¬ 
stitutions  are  having  as  much  difficulty  in  making  ends 
?  meet  as  private  schools  (2)  “startlingly  little  is  being  spent 
I  on  teachers  colleges,”  while  large  amounts  are  going  to 


medical  and  other  professional  schools  (3)  gifts,  alumni 
funds  and  income  from  endowments  are  holding  up  well, 
but  that  (4)  schools  are  guilty  of  trying  “to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses,”  consequently  waste  money  in  fancy  projects. 
The  commission  is  expected  to  call  for  increased  coopera¬ 
tion  among  institutions  of  higher  education,  more  regional 
education  programs  and  elimination  of  high-priced  re¬ 
search  at  liberal  arts  colleges. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Preparation  of  School  Administrators,”  School  Executive, 
July  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  series  of  articles  presenting 
a  progress  report  on  the  study  of  educational  leadership  currently 
being  made  by  the  Nat.  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational 
Administration. ) 

“Organized  Help  for  the  Board  Member,”  L.  B.  Ezell  &  H.  C. 
Ilartsell.  Nation's  Schools,  July  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11. 
!  Report  on  a  survey  made  in  Texas  on  how  new  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  are  prepared  for  their  positions,  and  of  what  administrators 
think  of  various  training  plans.) 

The  Growing  Challenge,  Committee  on  Ed.  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C.  32p.  15c.  (A  summary  of  state 
and  national  school  facts  about  enrollment,  buildings,  teachers' 
salaries,  school  costs.  Designed  to  encourage  businessmen  to  sup¬ 
port  their  local  school  systems. ) 


Professional  Relations 


At  its  largest  convention  in  history,  the 

NEA  last  month  amended  its  bylaws  to  bar  Communists 
from  membership. 

Anticipating  the  action,  the  New  York  City  Teachers 
Union  (Local  555  of  the  United  Public  Workers)  had 
withdrawn  from  the  association  the  day  before.  Many 
convention  delegates  were  ready  to  move  that  the  group 
be  ejected,  for  its  ties  with  other  professional  groups  al¬ 
ready  had  been  cut  and  some  of  its  officers  currently  were 
awaiting  trial  by  New  York  City  school  authorities  on 
charges  involving  Communist  activities. 

Other  action  taken  by  the  delegates:  (1)  passage  of  a 
new  bylaw  which  provides  that  in  choosing  sites  for  NEA 
meetings,  the  board  of  directors  shall  consider  “only 
those  cities  where  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  maximum 
degree  of  equality  for  the  housing,  feeding,  seating  at 
meetings  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  members  of 
the  association”  (2)  establishment  of  annual  membership 
fees  for  retired  teachers  at  $2  a  year  (3)  approval  of  a 
resolution  opposing  merit  rating  for  the  purposes  of 
setting  salaries  (4)  agreement  to  raise  the  School  Public 
Relations  Assn,  and  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math¬ 
ematics  to  NEA  department  status  (5)  selection  of  Miss 
Corma  Mowrey,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  as  president  for 
the  1950-51  year;  and  of  Paul  Grigsby,  superintendent 
of  the  Community  high  school.  Granite  City,  Ill.,  as  first 
vice-president  (6)  naming  of  San  Francisco  as  the  place 
of  the  1951  annual  meeting. 

A  9300  cost-of-living  bonus  will  be  added  to 
the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools  during  the  coming  year,  Supt.  Herbert  C.  Clish 
reported  this  month.  With  the  bonus,  teaching  salaries 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  San 
Francisco  now  range  from  S3,(K)0  to  $6,(X)0. 
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To  raise  standards  4»f  Iraohinji*  schools  for 
teachers  must  be  improved  first.  On  this  500  educators 
from  the  48  states  concurred  as  they  discussed  problems 
of  accrediting  teachers  colleges  at  the  annual  Conferenee 
on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional  Standards  at  Indiana 
U.  late  last  month. 

At  present,  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  “accredits”  teacher-training  institutions  by  ac¬ 
cepting  them  for  membership,  but  its  power  in  upgrading 
the  profession  is  limited.  As  far  as  state  certification  and 
local  employment  practices  are  concerned,  a  graduate  of 
one  of  the  250  accredited  institutions  is  no  better  qualified 
to  teach  than  a  graduate  of  a  substandard  school. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  Dr.  John  Dale  Russell,  di¬ 
rector  of  higher  education  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  proposed  that  four  groups  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  with  teaching  standards  get  together,  form  a 
council,  and  give  it  sufficient  power  to  make  schools  offer¬ 
ing  poor  training  either  improve  their  instruction  or  go 
out  of  business.  A  council  could  do  this,  he  stated,  if  its 
representation  included  (1)  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  (2)  state  certification  authorities 

(3)  national  organizations  of  school  administrators,  and 

(4)  the  NEA  and  state  education  associations. 

After  deciding  on  the  objectives  of  teacher  education, 
determining  criteria  for  judging  an  institution  and  send¬ 
ing  “technicians”  into  the  field  to  measure  teachers  col¬ 
leges  by  the  resulting  criteria,  the  council  would  grant  its 
seal  of  approval  to  those  that  qualified.  Dr.  Russell  ex¬ 
plained.  Then  the  council’s  sponsoring  organizations 
would  be  asked  to  see  to  it  that  only  teachers  from  ac¬ 
credited  institutions  were  certified,  employed  in  local 
schools  or  accepted  for  membership  in  professional  as¬ 
sociations.  Thus  non-accredited  institutions  soon  would 
be  forced  to  fold  up. 

Such  enforcement  of  standards  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  would  be  radical.  Dr.  Russell  admitted,  but  he  pointed 
out,  “As  long  as  the  chief  requirement  in  our  education 
organizations  is  the  payment  of  annual  dues,  without  the 
requirement  of  evidence  of  preparation  or  competence, 
we  scarcely  can  hope  to  have  our  associations  accepted 
by  the  general  public  as  representing  a  true  profession.” 

Proloelion  from  pros»iuro  groups  was  asked 
by  teachers  at  the  NEA  convention.  Although  admitting 
that  such  blocs  were  to  be  expected  in  a  democratic  socie¬ 
ty,  teachers  attending  a  discussion  group  on  the  subject 
felt  that  teacher-education  institutions  were  failing  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  resulting  problems,  thought  that  a  better 
job  should  be  done  on  alerting  student  teachers  to  the 
areas  from  which  pressure  comes. 

Work  in  an  ovaluativo  survey  of  the  Cape 
Elizabeth.  Maine,  school  system  this  past  year  has 
brought  teachers  enough  credit  to  qualify  for  a  year’s 
salary  increment.  Both  the  School  Committee  and  teach¬ 
ers  taking  part  in  the  survey  felt  that  the  experience  had 
been  as  valuable  as  an  in-service  course. 

While  ousting  157  low-rank  employes  who 

had  not  signed  contracts  with  loyalty  clauses,  the  U.  of 
California  Regents  postponed  action  last  month  on  the 
fate  of  62  other  staff  members,  including  many  professors 


and  assistant  professors,  who  also  objected  to  the  provi¬ 
sion.  The  62,  unlike  those  not  "rehired.”  took  advantage 
of  their  right  for  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Privilege  \  Tenure  of  tlie  I  niversity’s  Academic  Senate. 
Regents  meet  July  21  for  further  deliberation. 

CL  RREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

"Extracurricular  Pay — It  Sounils  Great!  Rut  If  hat  Is  It?"  Edw. 
G.  Zepp.  School  Board  Jour..  July  I9.i0.  WO  A’.  Rroadicuy,  Mil- 
icaukee  1.  (  A  discussion  of  extra  pay  for  icork  in  student  activities, 
and  of  some  of  the  problems  uhich  might  result.} 

Toward  Belter  College  Teaching,  Fred  J.  Kelly.  i  .S.  Office  of  Ed., 
tt  ash.  25,  l).C.  Due  in  Sept.  i  A  report  of  projects  at  various  col¬ 
leges  to  improve  instruction  in  college  classrooms,  j 


Teaching  Methods  and  ProMetns 


Trtmd  in  prnmufions.  especially  in  the  West,  is 
toward  a  no-failure  policy,  teachers  disclosed  at  the  NEA 
convention  this  month.  During  a  one-day  “clinic  ’  on 
grading  in  elementary  schools,  delegates  in  attendance 
advised  that  strict  grade  levels  be  discarded,  that  children 
be  classified  and  reclassified  into  groups,  rather  than  pro¬ 
moted  or  “failed.” 

The  teachers  agreed  that  parent-teacher  c«)nferences 
are  the  best  means  of  reporting  to  parents.  They  indi¬ 
cated.  however,  that  parents,  for  the  most  part,  are  more 
willing  than  teachers  to  accept  conference  reporting.  Most 
teachers,  they  said,  are  too  pressed  for  time  to  confer  with 
parents  regularly. 

To  ompliaNizo  m«»ral  valuos  in  the  classroom, 
an  NEA  discussion  group  this  month  made  these  sugges¬ 
tions:  (II  history  should  include  the  moral  basis  of  de¬ 
cisions  and  actions  (2)  to  teach  children  respect  for 
property,  let  them  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  school 
equipment  (  31  encourage  pupils  to  relate  good  deeds  they 
have  observed  to  their  own  actions  (4)  give  non-directive 
counseling  so  that  the  students  will  gain  insight  into  their 
own  motives  and  values  (5 1  investigate  the  publications 
and  teaching  units  on  moral  values  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
and  Waukesha  (Wis.)  school  systems,  and  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Dept,  of  Education. 

CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

Modern  E<liicational  Fraccice,  Paul  R.  Mort  &  W’m.  S.  Vincent. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  If'.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  445p.  $4..50. 
(.4  handbook  on  modern  teaching  methods,  arranged  according  to 
type  of  procedure. ) 

“.ipproaches  to  Differentiated  Guidance  in  Reading,”  Emmett  Al¬ 
bert  Betts.  Education.  May  1950.  370  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  10, 
Mass.  Reprints  are  available  at  60c  each  from  the  Reading  Clinic, 
Dept,  of  Psychology,  Temple  Philadelphia  22. 

Teaching  Biolog>’  for  Appreciation,  Alfred  F.  Sixon.  Chapman  & 
Grimes,  30  Winchester  St.,  Boston.  I43p.  $3.  /Discussion  of  how 
teachers  can  develop  in  students  an  appreciation  of  the  social 
functions  of  science,  j 

Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  Ralph  Clausius 
Preston.  Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  .Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  55lp.  $3. 
/  Techniques  for  presentation  of  history,  geography  and  other  social 
studies  in  the  elementary  grades.) 

"Theory  and  Practice  in  Language  Teaching,”  Leon  .Mones.  School 
&  Society,  July  8,  1950.  15  .Amsterdam  Ate.,  N.Y.  23.  (.4  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  emerging  concepts  and  insights  which  promise  to 
effect  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  communication  arts.) 
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Curricula 


r.  !>».  <M*on«»my  boin|f  niisintorprofod  by 

high  school  students,  concludes  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  I .  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  looking  over 
three  surveys  made  in  1949-50  on  attitudes  of  American 
youth. 

One  of  the  studies  ('‘the  most  optimistic  of  the  three,'* 
the  Chamber's  committee  felt)  revealed  that  the  majority 
of  6.800  Michigan  10th  and  12th  grade  students  took  a 
“middle-of-the-road"  view  on  controversial  issues.  But 
even  so.  seven  of  10  boys  and  nine  of  10  girls  stated  a 
preference  for  a  secure  job  rather  than  one  with  a  higher 
income  and  a  greater  risk. 

In  a  Purdue  Opinion  Panel  this  spring,  it  also  noted, 
half  of  3.000  high  school  youth  wanted  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  "guarantee  annual  wages  for  all  workers,"  to 
"compete  with  private  industry  on  housing."  to  “provide 
medical  services  for  all.”  and  to  “develop  other  river  sys¬ 
tems  like  TVA.” 

Another  poll,  taken  by  the  O[)inion  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion.  showed  the  same  trend  of  thinking  among  high 
school  students.  More  than  half  of  1,000  seniors  in  three 
Connecticut.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  high  schools 
believed  that  “jobs  for  all*’  was  a  government  responsi¬ 
bility,  that  government  should  control  prices  and  closely 
regulate  business.  Many  also  approved  government  own¬ 
ership  of  banks,  railroads,  steel  and  oil  companies.  None, 
however,  thought  that  the  government  should  put  a  top 
limit  on  the  salary  a  man  can  make. 

The  American  economic  system,  the  Chamber's  com¬ 
mittee  reasoned,  not  only  must  be  explained  to  America’s 
youth,  but  also  to  America's  teachers, 

SuocM^NN  of  adjusfmont^’  pro^raniN 

will  be  summed  up  in  the  final  report  of  the  Commission 
for  Life  Adjustment  Education,  scheduled  to  meet  this  fall 
in  Chicago.  Formed  in  1947  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
Ben  Willis,  recently  named  administrator  of  the  Buffalo 
public  schools,  the  commission  feels  that  it  has  achieved 
success  in  stimulating  interest  in  high  school  curriculum 
revision,  but  that  too  many  schools  are  content  with 
watching  others  perform.  While  the  group  is  slated  to  dis¬ 
band  this  year,  many  members  believe  that  it  should 
continue  its  work,  and  may  vote  to  prolong  its  lifetime. 

Problems  of  family  finaneo  and  how  to  present 
them  to  high  school  students  are  being  studied  by  a  group 
of  teachers  at  a  L .  of  Pennsylvania  workshop  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Topics  being  considered  include  budgeting,  social 
security,  life  insurance,  savings  programs,  pension  plans, 
investments  and  home  ownership. 

Xowly  roquirod  ill h-|frado  Nubjeefs  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  starting  this  fall  will  be  one-semester  courses 
in  general  business  education  and  in  either  French,  Span¬ 
ish  or  Latin.  Language  instruction  is  being  required  in 
the  eighth  year,  it  was  announced,  so  that  all  students 
would  be  introduced  to  the  language  field. 

A  plea  for  more  language  study,  incidentally,  came 
from  John  W.  Furbay,  director  of  Air  World  Education, 
at  the  NEA  convention.  Said  Mr.  Furbay:  “If  we  are  to 
understand  and  participate  in  a  global  world,  we  must 


be  able  to  talk  to  our  global  neighbors.  We  Americans 
have  been  one  of  the  most  handicapped  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  linguistically;  we  are  the  only  important 
nation  whose  educated  people  s|)cak  only  one  language. 
If  we  ever  become  linguists,  we  shall  have  to  begin  the 
study  of  languages  down  in  the  elementary  grades." 

•loininif  tbo  fitizenNbip  projoi't  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  eight  state  teachers  colleges  will 
send  representatives  to  New  York  City  in  September  to 
frame  plans  for  cooperating  in  an  experiment  to  improve 
citizenship  education,  which  already  is  under  way  in  eight 
Eastern  public  school  systems,  and  which  soon  will  be 
inaugurated  in  Nebraska  ( EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  5 ). 
New  participants  will  be  teacher-training  institutions  in 
Emporia,  Kans.;  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
New  Britain.  Conn.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Bloomsburg,  Pa.; 
Greenville,  N.  C.;  and  Kent,  Ohio.  Their  programs  are 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  February. 

Study  of  international  relations  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools  is  being  considered  by  approximate¬ 
ly  450  classroom  teachers  who  currently  are  attending  the 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  Classroom  Teachers  at 
Lindenwood  College,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  The  workshop  is 
emphasizing  five  phases  of  international  relations:  U.  S. 
foreign  policy,  international  organizations,  nuclear  energy, 
food  and  people,  and  human  rights. 

New  president  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
sponsor  of  the  conference,  is  Mary  Virginia  Morris,  an 
elementary  teacher  in  Los  Angeles. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Survey  of  Cooperative  Engineering  Education,  Henry  H.  Armsby. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  25c.  ( A  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  survey  on  how  schools  of  engineering  are  attempting  to  give 
students  both  adequate  professional,  and  well-rounded  general 
education. ) 

"Conditions  Conducive  to  Curricular  Experimentation,”  Stephen 
M.  Corey.  Educational  Administration  &  Supervision.  Apr.  1950. 
10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore  2.  (Comments  on  five  characteristics 
of  a  school  system  in  which  curricular  experimentation  may  be 
conducted  effectively. ) 

“Bread  and  Hyacinths,”  W m.  H.  Cornog.  School  &  Society,  July 
8,  1950.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (The  author  calls  for  less 
stress  on  vocational  education  in  high  schools.) 

Guidance 


^lalajusfment  in  <*bildron  bas  ineroasod 

in  the  past  few  years,  according  to  a  number  of  teachers 
at  the  NE.\  annual  meeting.  Attributing  it  partially  to 
the  “insecurity  caused  by  World  War  II,’’  the  teachers 
reported  high  percentages  of  children  who  sucked  their 
thumbs,  had  speech  defects,  twisted  locks  of  hair  and  had 
other  nervous  habits. 

In  a  guidebook  for  girls  of  college  age^ 

the  Faculty  Committee  for  Women’s  Education  at  Indiana 
U.,  lists  these  four  future  roles  for  which  the  coed  of 
today  should  educate  herself:  she  should  be  a  woman  of 
culture  and  charm,  an  intelligent  leader  in  a  democratic 
world,  an  efficient  earner  in  her  chosen  field,  a  manager 
of  a  successful  home.  Then  the  booklet  goes  on  to  describe 
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in  tlctail  41  fields  particularly  suitable  for  women.  Each 
“job  brief’  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  work,  reports  on 
the  job  opportunities  available,  outlines  the  training  re¬ 
quired.  presents  a  series  of  self-analysis  questions  by 
which  the  reader  can  estimate  her  inclination  and  aptitude 
for  the  work  involved. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SFECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Psychology  of  Mental  Health.  Louis  Peter  Thorpe.  Ronald 
Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.W  10.  760p.  $5.  (A  discussion  of  the 
causes,  types  and  correction  of  mental  ill  health. ) 

General  (ilinical  Couns<'ling,  .Milton  E.  Hahn  &  Malcolm  S.  Mac- 
Lean.  McGraw-Hill,  550  W.  42nd  St.,  N.i’.  18.  386p.  $5.50.  (A 
text  on  counseling  in  educational  institutions.  For  advanced  stud¬ 
ents  studying  the  work  of  clinical  psychologists. ) 


Religion 

4’ooporalion  bolwoon  chureh  and  slate 

does  not  break  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
a  report  of  the  Board  of  Parish  Education  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Missouri  Synod,  asserted  this  month.  Read  at 
the  synod’s  convention  in  Milwaukee,  the  report  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  First  Amendment  only  prohibited  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  from  creating  by  legislation  a  national 
church  that  would  be  given  preferential  treatment.  “Guard 
against  a  union  of  church  and  state  on  one  hand,  and  the 
absolute  separation  of  religion  from  the  state  on  the 
other,”  churchmen  were  advised. 

Convention  delegates,  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Parish  Education  Board,  passed  a  resolution  op¬ 
posing  direct  subsidies  to  parochial  schools,  but  favoring 
aid  for  auxiliary  services.  They  said:  “The  church  may 
even  be  within  its  rights  in  demanding  such  funds.” 

Banning  the  ^’Xalion’’  for  the  3rd  year, 

the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has  again  refused 
to  admit  the  magazine  to  school  libraries.  According  to 
Supt.  Jansen,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommended 
the  action  because  of  the  Nation's  “unchanged  policy  of 
attacking  and  ridiculing  religious  beliefs.”  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Education  once  more 
refused  the  publishers’  request  that  it  review  the  decision. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 

tiirealesl  eauso  of  death  among  children 

continues  to  be  accidents,  doctors  were  told  at  the  Amer. 
Medical  Assn,  convention  in  San  Francisco  this  month. 
Annual  death  toll  as  a  result  of  accidents  among  children 
under  20  years  of  age:  20,000. 

Planners  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  &  Youth  are  taking  this  into  account  as  they 
assemble  material  for  conference  sessions  next  December. 
Participants  are  expected  to  present  ways  various  com¬ 
munities  have  reduced  child  accident  rates,  and  release 
new  findings  on  “accident-proneness.”  Many  experts  be¬ 
lieve  “accident-proneness”  has  its  roots  in  emotional  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Hence  the  subject  is  particularly  fitting  for 


investigation  at  the  Midcentury  Conference,  which  will  I 
be  primarily  concerned  with  mental  health.  | 

To  sironglhon  I  ho  "sanity  oodo"  of  the  Nat.  | 
Collegiate  Athletic  Assn.,  Otis  Douglas,  football  coach  * 
of  the  U.  of  Arkansas,  has  come  forth  with  this  sugges¬ 
tion:  a  high  school  graduate  should  be  permitted  to  sign 
a  football  contract  with  a  college  team,  but  once  he  does 
so,  he  should  not  l>e  eligible  to  play  football  at  another  f 
school  should  he  change  his  mind  about  where  he  will  | 
enroll.  Douglas,  believing  that  the  rule  would  remove 
some  of  the  vicious  practices  in  recruiting,  plans  to  push  | 
its  acceptance  by  the  NCAA.  * 

10%  doeroase  in  bieyelo  aeeideni  rate 

has  been  recorded  in  recent  years  by  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  jf 
Police  Dept.  Officials  believe  that  the  department’s  plan  3 
for  the  operation  and  control  of  bicycles  (described  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Berkeley  Police  Bulletin)  is  largely 
responsible. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Playgrounds — Their  Administration  and  Operation.  Geo.  D.  Butler. 

.4.  S.  Barnes.  lOl  5th  Ate.,  N.W  3.  467 p.  $4.  (The  operation  of  f- 
neighborhood  playgrounds.)  | 

“Administrative  Provisions  for  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  * 
in  Large  Cities,”  Eldon  I.  Jenne.  School  Board  Jour.,  July  1950. 

400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (A  survey  of  department  organiza-  i 
tion,  programs,  personnel  and  salaries  in  cities  of  more  than  I 
100,000  population. )  i 


Student  Activities 

-  > 

A  public  school  welfare  chest  replaced  indi¬ 
vidual  fund  drives  for  worthy  causes  in  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  schools  this  past  year.  Administered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  principals  and  teachers,  but  run  entirely  by  J 
students,  drives  for  the  school  welfare  fund  were  con-  | 
ducted  for  two  weeks  early  in  the  fall,  for  another  two  ^ 
weeks  in  January.  Money  collected  was  divided  among  | 
five  local  welfare  organizations,  with  the  amount  awarded  > 
each  agency  based  on  its  collection  in  individual  drives  i, 
during  previous  years. 

Promolion  of  book  bazaars  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  this  fall  has  been  undertaken  by  i 
Scholastic  Teacher,  in  cooperation  with  the  Book  Pub-  > 
lishers  Council,  the  Amer.  Booksellers  Assn,  and  the  t 
Children’s  Book  Council.  Scheduled  for  the  last  week 
of  November  or  the  first  week  of  December,  the  bazaars  ! 
(which  are  designed  to  spur  books  as  Christmas  gifts  for  j 
students)  are  suggested  as  student  projects,  with  teachers,  I 
PTA’s,  libraries  and  local  book  stores  providing  support  I 
and  materials.  I 

Grounding  of  cut-rate  overseas  flights  ! 

booked  by  non-scheduled  airlines  is  depriving  hundreds 
of  students  of  study  in  Europe,  Air  Coach  Transport 
Assn,  officials  complained  this  month  after  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  refused  to  give  the  special  permission  re¬ 
quired  for  several  non-scheduled  lines  to  fly  passengers 
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abroad  at  reduced  fares.  More  than  2,000  students  have 
had  to  find  more  expensive  means  of  transportation  or 
cancel  their  trips  altogether,  non-scheduled  airline  oper¬ 
ators  and  student  travel  organizations  estimated. 

But  according  to  unofiicial  estimates,  more  students  are 
trekking  to  Europe  this  summer  than  ever  before.  Some 
20,000  will  have  made  the  trip  by  the  end  of  the  tour 
season,  the  Nat.  Student  Assn,  reports.  If  enough  low-cost 
accommodations  were  available,  5,000  others  would  join 
them,  tour  agencies  believe. 

Stadents  are  among  the  speakers  included 
in  a  list  of  community  citizens  available  for  classroom 
talks  in  the  Rutherford  (N.  J.)  school  system. 

When  a  student  appears  before  classes,  the  teacher  in 
charge  evaluates  the  talk,  sends  him  suggestions  for  future 
speeches.  Thus  both  the  pupils  hearing  the  talk  and  the 
student  speaker  are  benefited. 


Audio-Visual 


Feature  movies  motU^ate  study  at  Bok  Voca¬ 
tional  School,  Philadelphia.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Thos.  W.  McMaster,  Bole’s  director  of  visual  education,  a 
feature  film  is  shown  each  week,  then  various  classes  con¬ 
tinue  with  activities  involving  research  on  the  setting  of 
its  story,  or  some  of  the  social  problems  it  brings  up. 
After  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  was  presented  this  past 
year,  one  class  made  a  study  of  the  South  Wales  valley 
which  the  movie  concerned,  investigated  Welsh  economic 
conditions,  compared  the  region  with  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  territory.  Final  project  was  a  15-minute  telephone 
call  to  students  of  the  Glamorgan  Technical  College,  Tre- 
forest,  Wales.  (An  educational  film  company,  incidentally, 
paid  the  bill.) 

Regular  showings  of  feature  films  at  school,  faculty 
members  say,  are  also  giving  students  an  appreciation  of 
better  pictures.  Some  also  think  that  it  has  improved  their 
behavior  at  regular  movie  houses. 

Handling  of  audio-visual  materials  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  laboratory  experiences  provided  for  librarians 
at  the  U.  of  Illinois  Library  School.  “To  keep  pace  with 
the  times  and  the  changing  responsibilities  of  professional 
librarianship,”  the  school  announced,  “students  will  be 
given  experience  in  the  handling  and  use  of  films,  radio 
and  recordings,  slides,  exhibits,  displays  and  other  audio¬ 
visual  study  aids.” 

Sewing  classes  are  a  ’^^natural”  for  TV, 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports.  Recently 
the  Department  sponsored  an  experimental  series  of  13 
local  television  programs  called  “Let’s  Make  a  Dress.” 
Afterward  it  was  swamped  with  telephone  calls  and  letters 
asking  for  copies  of  the  government  sewing  bulletins 
mentioned  during  the  lessons. 

^"ew  audio  devices  for  the  blind  will  permit 
“reading”  by  sound.  Exhibited  this  month  by  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  the  devices  are 


electronic,  are  equipped  with  scanners  to  translate  letters 
into  signals  which  then  are  reproduced  into  sound  through 
a  loud  speaker.  The  devices,  neither  of  which  is  ready 
for  the  market,  could  be  used  only  after  persons  had  been 
trained  in  interpreting  the  special  letter  sounds. 

Vocational-industrial 


Near  revolution  in  technical  education 

is  promised  by  an  experiment  with  teaching  methods  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  Lt.  Commander  Howard  Odin  John¬ 
son  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Exec.  Secy.  Jesse  P.  Bogue.  of  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges,  reports  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  association’s  journal.  The  experiment  demonstrated 
that  time  spent  in  teaching  electronics  in  Navy  schools 
could  be  reduced  about  40^ .  According  to  Mr.  Bogue. 
this  “may  finally  prove  what  many  people  have  long  be¬ 
lieved — that  altogether  too  much  time  is  spent  in  skill 
training  to  the  exclusion  of  general  and  related  education.” 

New  rules  for  on-the-farm  training,  recently 
announced  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  include  the 
provision  that  the  farms  on  which  trainees  work  must 
offer  tilling  of  the  soil  as  a  basic  activity.  While  the  farm 
may  also  engage  in  the  feeding,  breeding  and  management 
of  livestock  and  poultry,  it  must  not  be  engaged  solely 
in  livestock  or  poultry  raising.  The  ruling  affects  all 
veterans  in  institutional  on-farm  training  who  enrolled 
on  or  after  May  15. 

To  advance  distributive  education  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  high  schools,  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
State  Dept,  of  Education  and  the  Distributive  Education 
School  in  Brocton,  Mass.,  have  made  a  film  explaining 
how  such  programs  are  conducted.  Some  shots  show 
students  in  distributive  education  classes,  others  show 
them  at  work  in  Brocton  stores.  The  film  will  be  used  in 
obtaining  the  help  of  merchants  in  establishing  distribu¬ 
tive  education  programs  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational-Technical 
Courses  in  Secondary  Schools.  N.Y.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Albany. 
(  A  guide  for  the  organization  and  extension  of  technical  education 
in  industrial  communities. ) 


Building  and  Equipment 


The  passing  of  classical  architecture  on 

college  campuses  is  foreseen  by  the  Architectural  Record. 
Outstanding  examples  of  new  college  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  country  presented  in  its  June  issue,  have  one  fea¬ 
ture  in  common,  whether  they  are  classroom  buildings, 
libraries,  laboratories  or  dormitories:  all  are  of  modern 
design,  trim  and  functional. 

The  new  styles  have  been  long  in  coming  to  college 
campuses,  the  Record  points  out,  for  in  the  past  college 
presidents,  board  members  and  benefactors  have  stuck 
to  the  belief  that  only  traditional  architecture  furnishes 
the  proper  atmosphere  for  learning.  But  in  the  many 
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modern  buildings  being  added  to  campuses,  the  Record 
sees  signs  that  educators  finally  are  coming  around  to  its 
own  viewpoint.  Say  the  editors :  “Unless  a  college  build¬ 
ing  expresses  in  its  architecture  the  advancement  of 
thought  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  which  are  the 
college’s  reasons  for  existence,  that  building  has  in  some 
degree  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose.” 

The  growing  popularity  of  functional  architecture,  the 
Record  adds,  is  also  due  to  its  price  appeal.  For  instance. 
Harvard’s  new  center  for  graduate  students  is  expected 
to  cost  only  $3,500  per  pupil,  compared  with  $12,500 
[)er  pupil  in  previous  dormitories.  Other  new  buildings 
featured  in  the  Record's  June  issue:  Chicago  U.’s  Mid¬ 
west  Interlibrary  Center  (built  along  modern  lines,  with 
whole  walls  of  glass),  the  U.  of  Arkansas’  fine  arts  build¬ 
ing  (with  glass-walled  galleries,  flexible  stage),  Vassar’s 
new  dormitory  (T-shaped  and  many-windowed),  Yale’s 
new  art  gallery. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Your  Schools''  Bill  Caudill  and  others.  School  Executive,  starting 
in  August  issue.  470  4th  Ate.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  presentation,  in  serial 
form,  of  the  problems  facing  communities  which  need  to  expand 
school  facilities. ) 

Better  Light  for  Our  Children,  Insulux  Dir.,  Amer.  Structural 
Products  Co.  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo.  24p.  Free.  ( .4n  explanation  of 
how  good  seeing  conditions  result  from  elimination  of  high  and 
low  brightness  contrasts. ) 

"It's  Many  Light  Years  Ahead,"  Robt.  C.  Cralle.  Scliool  Manage¬ 
ment,  July  I9ii0.  52  Vanderbilt  .4re.,  N.Y.  17.  (Description  of  an 
outstanding  elementary  school  building  recently  constructed  in 
Inglewood,  Calif.) 

“School  Buildings,"  Maine  Schools,  Apr.  1950.  State  Dept,  of  Ed., 
Augusta,  Me.  (  Pictures,  plans  and  construction  costs  of  14  schools 
built  in  Maine  during  the  past  four  years. ) 

School  Buildings  Your  Tax  Dollars  Can  AITortl.  Timber  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  1319  1 8th  St.,  N.tt'.,  IV ash.  6,  D.C.  20p.  Free. 


Miscellany 


To  Mupplemenl  lists  of  ''best  books,’^  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Press  last  month  polled  readers  of  its  house  organ. 
Pleasures  of  Publishing,  on  the  most  boring  classic  in 
English  literature.  The  winner:  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Prog¬ 
ress.  These  others  had  the  distinction  of  being  among  the 
top  ten  in  the  unpopularity  vote:  Melville’s  Moby  Dick, 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Spenser’s  The  Faerie  Queene,  Bos¬ 
well’s  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Richardson’s  Pamela, 
Eliot’s  Silas  Marner,  Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  Cervantes’  Don 
Quixote  and  Goethe’s  Faust. 

Many  other  books  were  nominated  for  the  title,  in¬ 
cluding  “every  book  that  was  ever  on  a  high  school  re¬ 
quired  reading  list,”  according  to  Eon  W.  Boardman.  Jr., 
editor  of  the  bulletin.  He  added.  “Don’t  ask  us  what  it 
proves.” 

Amonii;  persons  fleeing  Korea  last  month  were 
23  staff  members  of  an  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
mission  which  planned  to  set  up  a  technical  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  Koreans  in  cooperation  with  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  The  educators  arrived  in  Seoul 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  North  Korean  Commun¬ 
ists.  were  hastily  evacuated  to  an  encampment  in  Japan. 


iVeir  Classroom  Material 


"The  Story  of  IVest  Coast  Lumber”  ...  is  a  new 
fdinstrip  for  schools,  produced  by  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen’s  Assn.,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Douglas 
fir  industry.  The  strip  is  being  distributed,  along 
with  printed  materials,  by  the  Soeiety  for  Visual 
Education.  1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago. 

Aids  for  Consumer  Education  Classes  .  .  .  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Nat.  Consumer-Retailer  Council. 
1860  Broadway,  New  York  23.  Although  free,  teach¬ 
ers  are  asked  to  send  a  3c  stamp  for  each  three  leaf¬ 
lets  requested.  Some  of  their  titles:  When  You  Buy 
a  Shirt,  Tips  on  Towels,  Your  Guide  to  Dry  Cleaning, 
Special  Fabric  Finishes,  Here's  How  Informative 
Labels  Help  You  Stretch  Dollars.  There  also  are 
many  others. 

"Yoirr  Future  in  Air  Transportation”  .  .  .  outlines 
all  of  the  jobs  in  operations,  offices  and  mechanical 
departments  of  airline  companies.  The  pamphlet 
may  be  reriuested  from  the  School  and  (adlege  Serv¬ 
ice,  Lnited  .Air  Lines,  35  E.  .Monroe  .St.,  Chicago  3. 
111.  Another  occupational  booklet  available  from 
Lnited:  "The  .Mainliner  Stewardess.” 

"Our  Standard  of  Living”  ...  by  Charles  Henry 
Scherf,  is  a  new  high  school  text  in  beginning  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  student  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  economic,  social,  political,  psycho¬ 
logical,  historical  and  ethical  implications  of  the  L.S. 
standard  of  living.  The  publisher:  Globe  Bo()k  Co., 
175  5th  .Ave.,  New  York  10.  The  price:  $2.81. 

"Nursing  Careers  with  a  Future  for  You”  ...  is 
a  pew-  vocational  guidance  booklet  designed  to  inter¬ 
est  young  people  in  nursing.  Published  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Careers  in  Nursing,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  single  copies  are  free.  Additional  copies 
cost  5o  each. 

A  New  Chart  on  Weather  .  .  .  published  by  the  I'.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  is  called  “It  Isn't  the  Heat,  It’s  the 
Humidity.”  Eor  a  free  copy,  write  the  bureau.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Washington  25.  D.C. 

"American  Government”  .  .  .  released  last  month 
by  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  250  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
10,  contains  a  collection  of  documents  and  related 
material  on  governmental  processes  in  the  L.S.  The 
book  is  available  in  both  $3.60  and  $2.90  ( paper- 
bound  )  editions. 

New  Text  for  Student  Editors  ...  is  Experiences  in 
Journalism,  written  by  John  E.  Mulligan  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  16.  Its  price:  $2.20. 

Materials  on  UNESCO’s  Food  Project  .  .  .  are 
available  in  a  work  kit  recently  assembled  by  the 
L'NESCO  Relations  StalT,  Dept,  of  State,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.  Publications  and  bulletins  included  des¬ 
cribe  the  program  ( known  as  the  “Foods  &  People” 
project*,  tell  how  various  organizations  can  be  of 
lielp. 

School  Lunch  Planners  .  .  .  are  advised  by  the  II.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  to  investigate  its  new  free 
film  Food  for  Thought.  It  shows  how  fish  can  be 
used  in  school  lunch  menus.  Prints  are  available 
from  the  service,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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